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stone  Walls 


by  Alice  Britton  of  Russell 


Stone  walls 

Strewn  all  over  New  England 
Where  rocks  abound, 
Placed  on  boundaries 
For  fences 

By  our  Yankee  forebears 
To  clear  their  fields. 

Familiar  sight 

Tall  centennials  of  flat  shale 

In  near  rows. 

Some  of  round  boulders. 

Big  and  small. 

Just  piled  in  order: 

Up  a  hill,  in  a  meadow. 

On  through  a  wood. 


Ancient  works  of  art. 
Steel  gray  stones 
Incrusted  with  lichen. 
Some  bleached  clean 
From  wind  and  rain 
Winding  their  way 
Beside  a  country  road. 

Burrows 

for  small  animals 
Chipmunks,  woodchucks. 
Squirrels  even. 

Reminders 

Of  another  time 

When  a  man,  with  great  pride. 

Labored  for  himself. 

To  improve  his  land. 

His  most  precious  possession. 

When  he  measured  his  world 

By  his  Stone  Walls. 


Drawing  by  Kristin  Jay 
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CONGRATULATIONS  CUMMINGTON  ON  YOUR  200TH  BIRTHDAY! 


Gullen  Bryant's  Town 


by  Horace  Edward  Thomer  of  Cummington 


This  town  is  William  Cullen  Bryant 's  town. 

A  legend  of  America  grew  here 

In  trust  in  God,  such  trust  as  Bryant  felt 

When  with  his  townsmen  in  the  church  he  knelt 

And  there,  with  humbled  head  bowed  meekly  down 

Knew  God  would  take  away  his  every  fear; 

Such  trust  as  when  he  looked  up  through  the  air 

And  saw  the  trusting  wild  fowl  flying  there 

Through  trackless  miles  but  still  on  God's  true  track; 

Such  trust,  as  through  a  long  life,  looking  back. 

He  could  imagine  now  at  seventeen 

How  he  would  feel,  through  all  the  years  between; 

The  God  who  kept  the  wildfowl  still  would  keep 

His  life  on  track,  his  death  a  pleasant  sleep. 


The  General  Court's  Demands 


by  Horace  Edward  Thomer  of  Cummington 


Here,  in  each  township,  said  the  General  Court, 

Are  six  square  miles  to  be  divided  so 

That  sixty  men  each  have  an  equal  part; 

One  sixty-third;  a  sixty-third  will  go 

To  the  first  minister  to  settle  there. 

One  sixty-third  shall  be  the  church 's  share. 

A  final  sixty-third  goes  to  the  school. 

Within  five  years  the  town  must  find  their  preacher. 

Nothing  was  said  about  the  pay  for  the  teacher. 

However,  it  was  then  the  general  rule 

To  board  the  teacher  with  a  willing  neighbor. 

Pay  him  perhaps,  in  farm  goods  for  his  labor. 

Milk  and  honey,  fruit,  and  various  cheeses 

Are  not  enough  to  give  a  man  of  Jesus. 


The  Towns  Respond 

by  Horace  Edward  Thomer  of  Cummington 

The  General  Court  has  given  them  five  years  — 
These  new  made  towns,  just  names  upon  a  map. 
And  by  that  time,  come  fortune  or  mishap. 
Come  laughter,  bone-tired  weariness,  or  tears, 
Along  with  all  that  God  or  Devil  could  do  — 
To  comfort  them  or  even  to  annoy  — 
Adams  and  Hinsdale,  Worthington,  Peru, 
Windsor,  Hawley,  Chester,  and  Savoy, 
And  much  of  Lenox  and  of  Richmond,  too. 
And  Row e  and  Cummington,  although  so  new. 
Had  to  have  sixty  settlers  in  each  town. 
The  snow  could  fall,  the  rain  come  pouring  down. 
Their  houses  must  be  built,  these  five  years  passed. 
On  seven  acres,  cleared  and  fenced  and  grassed. 
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Summer  Trilogy 


JUNE 

June,  sky  swept  and  rain  washed,  wel- 
comes summer  on  a  carpet  of  green  so  vast 
that  its  end  no  eye  can  reach. 
What  better  time  than  the  early  hours 
when  the  night  is  not  yet  day  but  only  a 
thin  aqua  line  on  the  horizon.  Billows  of 
silver  gray  mist,  fresh  and  cool,  rise  to 
greet  the  sun.  In  an  hour  the  pall  evap- 
orates, the  sun  shines  like  the  gold  of 
Ophir.  From  every  blade  of  grass,  every 
flower  petal  and  cobweb  necklace  hang 
billions  of  sparkling  jewels. 
June,  wherein  lie  all  the  varieties  and 
realities  that  will  come  in  summertime. 
The  growth  of  the  seed  to  the  glory  of  its 
fulfillment  in  August.  In  the  days  that 
follow,  an  endless  parade  of  Daisy,  Day 
Lillies,  Blue  Flag  and  other  flowers  too 
numberous  to  mention.  All  are  kept  in 
step  by  nature's  tireless  musicians:  birds, 
frogs,  and  a  multitude  of  insects,  and 
when  it  is  willed  the  muffled  drum  roll  of 
distant  thunder,  and  the  applause  of 
a  sudden  shower. 

JULY 

July,  the  month  when  the  sun  seems 
like  a  thousand  as  it  spreads  its  flaming 
wall  across  the  land.  Beneath  this  celestial 
furnace  the  widening  cycle  of  growth 
accelerates.  Flowers  bloom  in  colorful 
profusion.  Swimming  pools  are  in  con- 
stant turmoil,  as  are  favorite  places  along 
the  rivers  —  people  on  the  move.  Cars 
from  many  states  pass  through  each  day. 
Boys  and  girls  with  back-packs  are  seen 
everywhere.  Biker  and  hiker  and  one 
young  man  crossing  the  entire  U.S.  on 
horseback.  So  the  days  pass  and  in  the 
long  dusk  of  July  you  can  smell  summer  in 
newly-cut  lawns  and  cookout  smoke  in 
the  evening  damp. 


by  Zenon  D  'Astous  of  Huntington 

In  due  time  July  runs  its  predestined 
course,  born  amidst  the  booming  thunder 
of  Independence  Day,  nurtured  by  the 
spirit  of  freedom,  hosting  parades,  pic- 
nics, and  family  gatherings.  Now  it  takes 
its  leave  quietly.  No  bird  to  sing,  no  bands 
to  play,  only  the  wind  sounding  Taps  from 
a  distant  mountain. 

AUGUST 

The  promises  of  spring  have  come  to  pass. 
The  blossom  of  May  are  the  fruit  on  vine 
and  limb.  Beneath  the  surface  potatoes, 
beets,  and  carrots  ripen.  Along  little 
brooks,  where  the  earth  is  damp,  yellow 
cone  flowers  and  touch-me-nots  entertain 
a  host  of  honey  bees.  Summer  Phlox, 
Steeple  Bush,  and  Black-eyed  Susan 
stand  with  dusty  faces  along  the  roads 
and  byways  of  summer.  At  the  edge  of  a 
sunny  meadow  Goldenrod  embraces  a 
row  of  school  busses.  From  such  a  vantage 
point  they  appear  to  be  up  to  their  wheels 
in  summer. 

The  month  grows  old.  Overhead  the  days 
are  arched  with  changing  skies.  Night- 
hawks  are  seen  flying  down  the  sky  at 
evening.  Cool  fresh  mornings  and  heavy 
dews  give  notice  that  summer  is  on  the 
wane.  Another  hint  is  the  young  blueberry 
pickers.  A  sleepy-eyed,  uncombed  aggre- 
gation of  boys  and  girls  waiting  in  the 
chilly  morning  air,  each  with  a  paper 
lunch  bag  whose  contents  will  be  eaten 
long  before  noon.  Days  are  shorter  now. 
The  countdown  to  summer's  end  has 
started.  Leaves  fall  with  every  breeze  that 
murmurs.  At  sunset  the  mountains  are 
struck  by  the  bronze-green  glow  of 
approaching  autumn.  Then  one  morning 
in  the  second  week  of  September,  school 
bells  bring  an  end  to  summer  things. 
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A  Convict  Visits  My  Farm 


by  Cecil  Alderman 


This,  my  true  story,  took  place  early  in 
May,  1955  as  I  now  recall.  May  I  des- 
cribe my  place,  so  that  you,  the  reader, 
may  get  a  better  picture  of  what  I  exper- 
ienced in  meeting  and  talking  with  a 
convict  visitor? 

My  road,  the  Alderman  Road,  comes 
down  a  hill  just  above  the  house.  At  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  the  road  turns  in  front  of 
the  lawn  and  the  house,  making  a  curve 
there,  then  goes  on  by  the  sheds  and 
barns.  A  hen  house  is  southwest  of  the 
road  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  A  good  deal  of 
my  land  slopes  toward  the  south  and  the 
former  cow  pasture,  where  it  drops 
rapidly  to  the  valley  below,  where  the 
winding  West  Branch  of  the  Westfield 
River  flows.  The  Boston  and  Albany  Rail- 
road, (now  the  Pennsylvania  Central 
Railroad)  follows  the  river  in  its  winding 
course.  At  one  place,  the  railroad  curves 
enough  to  form  a  perfect  letter  S.  South  of 
the  river  and  railroad,  there  arises  a  moun- 
tain known  as  Mt.  Gobble  or  Gobble 
Mountain.  Years  and  years  ago,  there 
used  to  be  wild  turkeys  on  the  mountain, 
hence  its  name.  People  driving  by  my 
place  or  stopping  there  marvel  at  the  view 
that  they  see:  the  mountain  and  the  valley, 
including  some  of  the  village  houses. 

Now  on  this  morning  early  in  May  1955, 
I  had  taken  care  of  my  fifty  or  more  laying 
hens,  filling  the  hoppers  with  laying  mash 
and  giving  them  a  pail  of  fresh  water.  As 
I  came  out  of  the  hen  house,  I  saw  a  man 


of  Middlefield 

walking  up  across  the  field.  He  was 
approaching  the  lane  and  fence  leading 
from  the  barnyard.  I  met  this  man  at  the 
lane.  He  said  he  was  hungry,  and  could 
he  get  something  to  eat? 

It  was  hard  to  understand  him  in  some 
of  his  talk.  He  said  "hongrey"  as  if  it  was 
spelled  with  an  "o"  instead  of  a  "u". 
He  took  a  fifty-cent  piece  from  his  pocket 
and,  pointing  to  the  engraving  of  Benjamin 
Franklin,  he  said,  "Woman-woman",  and 
crouched  down  in  sort  of  a  cork-screw 
fashion,  and  also  took  hold  of  his  nose  with 
a  twisting  motion. 

From  this  demonstration,  and  some  of 
his  words,  I  thought  he  must  have  had  an 
ordeal  with  some  woman,  perhaps  a  real 
fight  about  something. 

We  walked  up  to  the  house  and  went  in. 
I  had  been  living  alone  for  about  eight 
years.  I  had  cooked  cereal,  but  this  man 
did  not  want  cereal.  He  ate  about  three  or 
four  slices  of  bread  and  did  not  want  the 
butter  that  I  offered  him.  As  I  do  not 
drink  coffee,  I  did  not  have  that  to  offer 
him.  Cocoa  is  my  coffee.  He  drank  water, 
and  in  fact  the  bread  and  water  was  all 
that  he  accepted.  He  gave  me  a  dollar  bill 
and  I  handed  him  a  fifty-cent  piece. 

Well,  now,  that  brought  on  the  "wo- 
man" demonstration  once  again,  which  I 
had  witnessed  before! 

He  wanted  to  buy  a  green  cap  that  I  had, 
and  produced  a  dollar  for  it.  He  com- 
plained about  his  feet  hurting  him.  I 
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observed  right  away  that  he  had  his  right 
shoe  on  his  left  foot  and  the  left  shoe  on 
the  right  foot.  I  said,  "You  have  got  your 
shoes  on  the  wrong  way  around."  He  did 
not  make  any  attempt  to  change  his  shoes. 

Finally  we  went  out  and  walked  toward 
a  gateway  above  the  hen  house  and 
towards  my  maple  sugar  house  which  is 
just  west  of  the  hen  house.  A  little  way 
beyond  the  gate,  he  paused  as  if  to  indi- 
cate that  I  was  not  to  go  any  further  with 
him.  Where  he  intended  to  go,  I  did  not 


know.  He  went  out  through  the  woods 
west  of  the  sugar  house. 

I  did  not  yet  know  that  he  was  a  convict 
at  large.  He  just  seemed  like  a  strange 
character  to  me. 

It  just  so  happened  that  I  was  going  to 
a  burial  that  day  for  someone  who  had 
passed  away  during  the  winter,  and  now 
the  spring  burial  service  was  to  be  held.  I 
do  not  remember  the  hour  that  this  took 
place,  but  I  must  have  gotten  a  bite  to  eat 
before  leaving  the  house.  When  I  came 
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home,  I  was  much  surprised  to  see  my 
morning  visitor  approaching  from  the 
direction  of  the  sugar  house. 

He  said  he  was  still  hungry  —  "hon- 
grey"  —  and  he  asked  me  to  go  to  the 
store  and  get  him  some  food.  He  began 
naming  food  items  and  I  asked  him  to  wait 
until  I  could  write  them  down.  He  must 
have  named  fifteen  or  twenty  items  of 
food,  and  I  cannot  begin  to  remember  the 
list  now.  He  said  "no  telephone",  and 
gave  me  fifteen  dollars,  a  five  and  a  ten 
dollar  bill.  I  could  see  that  he  had  quite 
a  roll  of  bills  with  him.  I  asked  him  if  he 
would  go  with  me,  but  he  did  not  want  to. 

I  drove  to  a  neighbor's  a  mile  away  from 
my  place.  From  there  I  called  up  the 
woman's  brother  who  was  our  Chief  of 
Police.  I  went  over  to  his  place  about  half  a 
mile  distant.  I  told  Mr.  Brown  about 
my  visitor  and  he  decided  to  call  the  State 
Police  to  find  out  if  they  were  looking 
for  anyone. 

Yes,  they  wanted  to  find  a  man  who  had 
taken  a  blanket  off  a  clothes  line  at  a  place 
in  a  nearby  town.  This  man  did  have 
something  rolled  up  that  he  was  carrying 
with  him,  I  had  noticed. 

I  waited  for  the  state  trooper  to  arrive 
at  Mr.  Brown's.  We  put  an  empty  carton 
in  my  pickup  truck  with  some  stones  in 
the  bottom  so  that  the  wind  would  not  blow 
it  away.  This  represented  the  groceries. 

The  trooper  left  the  cruiser  at  Mr. 
Brown's  and  rode  home  with  me.  Brown 
said  he  would  come  along  later.  I  drove 
into  my  shed  and  the  trooper  stayed  in 
the  shed,  asking  me  to  tell  the  man  to 
help  with  the  groceries. 

The  man  had  seen  my  truck  arrive,  and 
he  was  coming  from  the  ledges  above  the 
sugar  house.  I  met  him  at  the  gate,  and 
just  then  I  saw  a  raccoon  on  a  limb  of  a 
maple  tree  at  the  southwest  corner  of  the 
sugar  house.  I  said,  "I'll  get  my  gun." 
I  stepped  down  to  the  shed  to  inform  the 
trooper  what  I  would  be  doing,  and  then 


went  in  the  house  to  get  my  shot  gun.  The 
man  was  all  excited  and  indicated  how  to 
rest  the  gun.  I  did  rest  the  gun  on  the  roof 
of  the  sap  storage  house.  It  was  an  easy 
shot  and  down  came  the  coon.  The  man 
ran  and  picked  up  the  coon,  saying  that 
they  were  good  to  eat! 

He  set  the  coon  down  by  the  gate,  and  I 
noticed  how  particular  he  was  to  have  its 
feet  upright.  He  was  following  me  to  the 
bend  in  the  road  by  the  lawn,  when 
suddenly  the  state  trooper  rushed  by  me. 

The  man  turned  and  ran,  picking  up  the 
coon,  and  he  still  had  his  bundle  with  him. 
He  ran  down  by  the  sugar  house  to  a  fence, 
abandoning  the  coon  just  before  jumping 
over,  but  he  did  fall  down,  losing  the  cap 
he  had  purchased  from  me.  I  picked  it  up 
later.  The  officer  threatened  to  shoot, 
and  he  also  jumped  the  fence,  tearing  his 
trousers.  It  was  a  woven  wire  fence  with  a 
strand  of  barbed  wire  at  the  top. 

At  this  point,  my  neighbor  came  run- 
ning. I  was  in  front  of  the  sugar  house.  As 
there  was  an  open  gateway  several  feet  at 
the  left  from  where  the  other  two  had 
leaped  over  the  fence,  I  directed  my  neigh- 
bor through  the  open  space.  Some  distance 
below  the  sugar  house,  the  man  unloaded 
his  bundle,  the  blanket.  Now  he  could  run 
faster.  The  trooper  and  Mr.  Brown  went  in 
pursuit  of  him. 

I  still  had  on  my  good  clothes  from 
attending  the  burial  service,  so  I  returned 
to  the  house  where  I  changed  into  my  old 
clothes.  When  I  came  back,  I  had  not  gone 
very  far  down  the  hillside  when  I  met  my 
neighbor  walking  back  up.  He  had  lost 
track  of  the  man  and  the  trooper  at  the 
brook  which  flows  down  into  the  valley 
and  the  river.  He  could  not  determine 
whether  they  had  crossed  the  brook  or  not. 

After  we  got  back  up  to  my  yard  we 
stood  talking  for  awhile.  Then  a  car  came 
up  the  road,  and  it  was  our  State  Officer 
with  two  men  in  the  car.  He  had  lost  the 
trail  of  his  man  and  he  had  seen  these  two 
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men  fishing  in  the  river  and  had  asked 
them  to  bring  him  up  to  my  place.  He  then 
rode  back  with  neighbor  Brown  to  get  the 
cruiser  and  drive  back  to  the  State  Police 
barracks. 

The  very  next  morning  the  officer  was 
at  my  place  but  was  not  in  uniform.  He 
wanted  to  look  over  the  situation. 

In  a  day  or  so,  another  State  Officer 
stopped  at  my  place.  He  showed  me  a 
picture  of  a  convict  (out-of-state)  in  prison 
uniform  and  with  a  number.  He  asked  me 
if  that  was  the  man  who  had  been  here. 
The  picture  looked  somewhat  like  my  visi- 
tor, and  yet  I  was  not  absolutely  sure.  The 


officer  did  not  say  what  the  man  was 
wanted  for,  but  evidently  he  had  escaped 
from  a  prison  in  a  neighboring  state. 

A  week  or  two  after  this,  I  heard  that  the 
man  was  seen  in  an  another  town  some 
twenty  miles  from  here. 

It  must  have  been  two  years  later  when 
a  State  Police  Officer  stopped  here  one 
summer  day.  He  got  out  of  the  car,  and 
looking  around  a  bit,  said,  "Isn't  this  the 
place  where  I  chased  a  fellow  down  the 
hillside?"  I  assured  him  that  indeed  this 
was  the  place.  The  he  said  to  me,  "You 
know,  we  never  found  that  fellow. ' ' 
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The  Searle  Family 

of  Norwich  Hill 


by  Bertha  Bronson  as  told  to  Louise  Mason 


Springfield  Daily  Republican,  Springfield.  Mass.,  May  21.  1925 


"Huntington,  May  20,  1928  —  The  well  known  Searle  property  on  Huntington  hill  near  Norwich 
Lake  has  been  sold  to  Chester  H.  McKinney  of  Huntington.  The  house  is  one  of  the  old  landmarks 
of  the  town. 

The  original  owner  of  the  property  was  Joel  Searle.  great-grandfather  of  the  present  Searle.  who 
came  here  from  Southampton  133  years  ago  and  occupied  a  cabin  on  the  shore  of  Norwich  Lake.  A 
few  years  later  he  built  the  house  now  inhabited  by  the  Searle  family  and  it  has  been  in  the  posses- 
sion of  a  Searle  ever  since.  At  the  time  it  was  built  Joel  Searle  owned  only  80  acres  of  land,  but 
property  has  been  gradually  added  so  that  now  there  are  about  1000  acres.  After  the  death  of  Joel 
Searle  the  property  went  to  his  son  Spencer,  grandfather  of  the  present  Searles.  and  after  his  time  it 
came  into  possession  of  Albert  Searle.  Until  its  sale  yesterday  it  has  been  owned  and  run  by  John. 
Gaylord.  and  Clara  Searle,  their  mother  having  died  a  little  over  a  year  ago. 

Besides  fanning  they  have  done  a  big  business  in  lumbering  and  sugaring,  there  being  an  up-to- 
date  sugaring  equipment  connected  with  the  place  —  about  2000  buckets  being  set  out.  They  also 
have  built  up  a  large  summer  business  supplying  farm  products  to  the  cottagers  at  Norwich  Lake. 
There  are  now  40  cottages  on  the  lake  besides  the  Springfield  Y.M.C.A.  camp  which  houses  150 
boys  in  the  summer. 

Mr.  McKinney  came  to  Huntington  from  Palmer  four  years  ago  and  bought  out  the  grocery  busi- 
ness of  Frank  Clark,  which  he  is  now  carrying  on  and  which  he  will  run  in  connection  with  the  Searle 
place. 

Both  John  and  Gaylord  Searle  have  been  in  poor  health  for  some  time  and  felt  unable  to  cany  on 
the  place,  which  is  the  reason  for  parting  with  it.  " 
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Mrs.  Paul  Allen  of  Southampton, 
Orlando  Searle's  daughter,  is  credited  for 
information  given  in  the  newspaper 
clipping  quoted  above.  My  part  will  start 
with  Albert  Searle.  When  Albert  Searle 
took  possession  of  the  property  he  made 
many  changes.  He  bought  up  all  the  land 
on  three  sides  of  the  lake.  It  was  very 
woody,  so  he  established  a  sawmill  and  he 
hired  Mr.  Joseph  DeCoteau  of  Russell  to 
be  the  sawyer.  He  furnished  lumber  to 
the  Forence  Casket  Shop  and  sold  lumber 
to  anyone  who  wanted  to  build  a  cottage 
on  the  lake,  and  he  built  several  himself 
to  rent.  He  bought  some  boats  so  the 
people  could  enjoy  fishing  or  rowing  on 
the  lake;  he  rented  or  sold  them. 

Albert  Searle  realized  there  was  a  good 
living  on  that  place  for  the  future,  so  he 
built  an  ice  house  on  the  lake  and  he  hired 
people  in  the  community  to  come  and  cut 
ice  and  pack  it  in  the  ice  house,  and  they 
delivered  it  to  the  customers  in  the  sum- 
mer. 

He  had  a  row  of  post  office  mailboxes 
set  up  in  the  front  yard  and  people  rented 
those  and  put  their  names  on  them  so  they 
could  have  their  mail  every  day. 

David  Searle  drove  the  stage  from  the 
town  of  Huntington  six  days  a  week  to 
accommodate  people  who  wanted  to  come 
up  and  return.  They  repaired  the  barn  and 
they  kept  two  pairs  of  work  horses,  a 
pair  of  oxen,  and  some  driving  horses. 
Also  they  kept  hogs  and  chickens.  Albert 
saw  that  the  place  was  heavily  wooded 
with  sugar  maples  so  he  set  about  two 
thousand  buckets  every  year.  They  hired 
many  men  to  take  care  of  the  sugar  house. 
They  made  the  syrup  out  there,  but  when 
it  came  to  the  sugar  they  had  to  bring  a 
big  vat  in  and  put  it  on  the  huge  kitchen 
stove  to  finish  it  inside  and  cook  it  down  to 
the  sugar  stage.  Mrs.  Searle  had  charge 
of  that  and  she  hired  several  girls  in  the 
community  to  come  in  and  help  at  that 
time,  and  I  was  one  of  them.  When  the 


sugar  got  to  the  right  stage  she  would  get 
two  milk  pans  and  ladle  the  sugar  syrup 
into  the  milk  pans,  and  we  girls  would  stir 
it  on  the  stove  until  it  was  the  right  con- 
sistency for  either  soft  sugar  or  hard,  just 
as  she  wanted  it.  It  wasn't  an  easy  job, 
you  know,  to  do  that,  but  we  had  all  the 
sugar  that  we  could  eat,  and  we  had  soft 
sugar  poured  on  the  snow  which  we 
enjoyed  very  much.  Now  this  sugar  and 
syrup  was  sold  all  over  the  United  States, 
and  England,  too. 

Sometimes  the  men  working  in  the 
freight  house  would  empty  the  syrup  out 
into  something  else,  fill  the  can  with 
water,  and  take  the  syrup  home!  But  of 
course  the  railroads  had  to  make  that 
right.  One  day  Mr.  Searle  took  a  span  of 
horses  and  drove  to  Northampton  taking  a 
load  of  sugar  and  syrup  to  be  sold  there. 
Of  course  he  had  quite  a  roll  of  bills  at  the 
end  of  the  day.  When  he  started  for  home 
he  noticed  a  woman  walking  up  the  road 
and  when  he  got  to  where  she  was  she 
asked  him  if  he  would  give  her  a  ride  and 
he  said  yes.  He  stopped  the  horses  and  she 
got  in.  But  he  happened  to  look  down  and 
he  noticed  that  the  shoes  peeking  out  from 
under  the  robe  were  man's  shoes  and  he 
noticed  that  the  hands  were  a  man's 
hands.  Then  he  knew  that  he  had  to  do 
something  and  do  it  quickly.  The  horses 
were  very  eager  to  get  home,  so  he  drop- 
ped his  whip  and  asked  the  man  to  get  out 
and  pick  it  up  for  him,  because  the  horses 
would  run  and  he  couldn't  stop  them.  So 
the  man  got  out  and  as  he  turned  to  go 
round  the  wagon  Mr.  Searle  slapped  the 
horses  with  the  reins  and  they  started  and 
ran.  He  turned  back  and  he  saw  that  the 
man  stood  back  there  shaking  his  fist  at 
him.  He  ran  the  horses  until  he  got  to  the 
foot  of  Fisher  Hill  and  he  knew  then  that 
the  man  never  could  catch  up  with  him. 

One  cold  night,  as  the  men  were  sitting 
around  the  kitchen  fire  getting  warm,  the 
telephone  rang.  Mr.  Searle  answered.  It 
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was  the  Sheriff  in  Northampton  who  was 
calling  to  tell  him  that  one  of  the  prisoners 
had  escaped  and  that  he  was  on  the  road 
toward  Norwich  Hill,  and  would  they  look 
out  for  him.  Mr.  Searle  said  yes  they 
would.  So  later  in  the  evening,  as  they  sat 
there  visiting,  a  rap  came  at  the  door.  He 
went  to  the  door  and  a  man  stood  there  and 
asked  if  he  might  come  in  and  get  warm, 
and  Mr.  Searle  said,  "Oh  yes,  come  right 
in,  sit  down  by  the  fire  and  get  warm." 
He  got  the  man  some  coffee  and  some 
doughnuts  to  eat.  Finally  he  said,  "Would 
you  like  to  spend  the  night  here?"  and  the 
man  said,  "Yes,  I  would."  So  Mr.  Searle 
took  him  up  the  back  stairs  that  led  into 
the  back  part  of  the  house.  The  door  to 
the  front  part  was  latched  from  the  other 
side  so  no  one  could  get  in.  After  Mr. 
Searle  got  him  into  bed  he  went  down- 
stairs and  called  Northampton  and  told  the 
Sheriff  that  the  man  was  there.  The 
Sheriff  said,  "Would  you  take  charge  of 
the  prisoner,  please,  tonight  and  we  will 
be  after  him  at  six  o'clock  tomorrow  morn- 
ing." Mr.  Searle  said  yes  they  would  and 
so  they  took  turns  all  night  long  sitting 
up  and  watching.  When  six  o'clock  came 
there  was  a  knock  at  the  door  and  it  was 
the  men  from  the  jail  that  were  after  the 
escaped  prisoner.  Mr.  Searle  led  them 
upstairs  and  they  got  their  man  and  took 
him  back  to  Northampton. 

Now  a  very  sad  accident  happened  up 
there  one  day.  Mr.  Stanley  Clark,  a  very 
famous  lawyer,  lived  in  Huntington  and  he 
owned  a  cottage  up  at  the  lake.  It  was  a 
cold  day  and  he  said  to  his  wife,  "Let's  go 
up  to  the  cottage.  I  want  to  go  ice  fishing." 
She  said,  "Stanley,  I  don't  think  the  ice  is 
strong  enough  yet."  He  said,  "Yes,  I 
think  it  is."  They  started  out  and  some 
men  walking  on  the  road  told  him  that  the 
ice  would  not  be  strong  enough,  but  he 
thought  it  would.  They  came  to  the  cottage 
and  they  built  up  a  roaring  fire  and  ate 
their  supper  and  then  after  supper  Mr. 


Clark  took  his  pole  and  ax  and  his  fishing 
tackle  and  a  lantern  and  went  up  through 
the  woods  a  ways  and  sat  down  and  cut  a 
hole  through  the  ice  and  started  to  fish. 
Mrs.  Clark  was  very  uneasy  and  she 
watched  all  the  time.  Finally  the  lantern 
went  out  and  she  knew  he  had  gone  down 
into  the  water.  She  ran  as  fast  as  she 
could  up  to  the  Searle  farm.  Gaylord 
hitched  up  the  fastest  horse  they  had  in 
the  stable  and  he  drove  to  Huntington  for 
the  old  Dr.  Kimball.  It  only  took  him 
twenty  minutes  to  go  the  seven  miles. 
John,  the  older  brother,  took  the  sled  and 
some  slabs,  a  blanket  and  a  rope  and  he 
went  up  through  the  woods  to  where  Mrs. 
Clark  told  him  Mr.  Clark  went  down.  He 
laid  the  planks  down  on  the  ice  and  the 
blanket  on  that  and  then  he  took  the  rope 
and  he  worked  his  way  out  on  the  ice  as 
far  as  he  could  go  to  where  he  saw  Mr. 
Clark  was  hanging  to  the  ice.  He  threw 
the  rope  and  Mr.  Clark  was  able  to  catch 
it,  and  John  drew  him  up  out  of  the  water 
and  worked  his  way  back  to  shore.  And 
then  when  he  got  to  the  shore  —  Mr. 
Clark  was  a  big  man  and  he  was  soaking 
wet  and  could  not  walk!  So  John  threw  him 
across  his  back  and  carried  him  down 
through  the  woods  to  the  house  where 
Mrs.  Clark  was  waiting  with  heated  soap- 
stone  and  so  forth.  The  bed  was  nice  and 
warm.  They  undressed  him  and  got  him 
into  bed  and  very  soon  Dr.  Kimball 
arrived.  Dr.  Kimball  had  harnessed  up  a 
fresh  horse  from  home  and  he  drove  that 
horse  at  a  gallop  all  the  way  up  to  the  lake. 
I  don't  know  whether  the  horse  lived  or 
died,  but  I  suppose  they  took  care  of  it  up 
at  the  farm.  Well,  he  came  down  and  he 
worked  over  Mr.  Clark  but  he  could  not 
save  him.  So  needless  to  say,  Mrs.  Clark 
sold  her  cottage  and  never  came  up  there 
again  except  to  get  the  furniture  out. 
She  spent  the  rest  of  her  days  in  their 
house  in  Huntington. 
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John  was  only  nineteen  years  old  when 
he  hurt  his  back  and  he  never  fully  re- 
covered from  it.  That  man  must  have 
weighed  three  hundred  pounds.  From 
that  time  on  John's  back  always  bothered 
him. 

Mrs.  Searle  was  not  a  very  strong 
woman  and  she  decided  that  she  would 
turn  the  front  room  of  her  house  into  a 
store  and  she  could  take  care  of  that.  She 
kept  a  line  of  all  kinds  of  canned  goods, 
bread  and  butter,  eggs,  cream,  and  milk, 
and  other  things  that  the  summer  people 
would  want  to  buy.  Then,  if  the  summer 
people  wanted  cake  or  cookies  or  pies, 
she  was  glad  to  give  that  order  to  someone 
who  belonged  to  the  big  white  church  up 
at  the  center  and  they  would  bake  the 
things  that  the  Lake  people  wanted  and 
bring  them  into  the  store  and  that  money 
would  be  put  in  towards  the  church.  That 
helped  the  church  quite  a  bit. 

Harry  Dewey  of  Westfield  was  the  car- 
penter who  built  most  all  of  the  buildings 
up  there  at  the  lake.  He  was  well  known 
here.  He  built  the  Y.M.C.A.  camp  and 


many  of  the  other  cottages  and  did  all  the 
repairs  that  were  needed. 

Allen  Coit  owned  the  land  on  the  third 
side  of  the  lake.  His  wife  was  a  famous 
cook  and  he  built  a  hotel  over  there  on 
the  third  side  and  it  was  filled  all  summer 
with  boarders. 

I  think  I  said  before  that  Mr.  Albert 
Searle  bought  up  all  the  land  around  the 
lake  except  that  third  side.  John  Searle, 
the  oldest  son,  married  my  sister  Cora 
MacGowan  and  then  she  went  up  to  the 
Searle  place  to  live.  They  always  had  a 
hired  woman  in  the  kitchen  because  it 
was  too  much  work  and  Mrs.  Searle  could 
not  do  it  all  herself.  My  sister  Cora  made 
twenty-one  loaves  of  bread  every  week 
because  they  had  so  many  hired  men. 
After  they  had  been  married  two  years, 
her  son,  Harold,  was  born.  Little  Harold 
was  not  allowed  to  come  downstairs.  He 
had  to  stay  upstairs  all  alone  all  day  long. 
His  mother,  at  certain  times,  would  go 
up  and  feed  him  and  put  some  playthings 
around  the  crib  that  he  could  play  with. 
After  one  year,  they  were  sitting  at  the 
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supper  table  one  night  and  they  heard  a 
thump,  thump,  thump  at  the  front  stairs. 
They  waited  and  down  came  little  Harold 
dragging  his  big  rag  doll  behind  him.  That 
was  what  they  heard.  He  came  out  into 
the  dining  room  and  after  that  there  was 
no  keeping  him  upstairs.  They  put  him  in  a 
highchair  and  his  mother  took  care  of  him 
down  there  as  she  had  always  wanted  to 
do.  When  he  was  five  years  old  his  father 
gave  him  a  pair  of  steers  to  be  his  own  and 
to  break  in  himself,  which  he  did.  In  the 
summer  he  would  hitch  them  to  a  wagon 
and  drive  around,  and  in  the  winter  he 
would  hitch  them  to  the  sled  and  drive 
through  the  snow.  When  it  came  time  to  go 
to  school,  (which  was  four  and  a  half  or 
five  years  old  then)  his  mother  took  their 
big  dog  and  she  walked  with  him  down 
through  the  woods  because  of  the  wild- 
cats being  in  the  woods.  She  walked  as 
far  as  the  clearing  down  below  and  after 
school  he  would  come  back  to  the  edge  of 
the  clearing  and  his  mother  and  the  dog 
would  be  waiting  for  him  there.  After  a 
short  time  the  dog  was  able  to  do  that  and 
the  mother  did  not  go  anymore.  When  it 
was  time  she  would  send  the  dog,  and  he 
would  go  down  and  wait  at  the  clearing  till 
Harold  came  every  noontime.  Then  in 
the  morning  the  dog  would  take  him  down 
through  the  woods  and  the  little  boy  would 
go  to  school.  It  was  quite  a  walk  for  the 
little  fellow,  as  the  school  was  a  mile  from 
the  house.  It  was  on  the  road  leading  to 
the  lake.  There  were  two  roads  from  the 
corner  leading  from  the  lake.  One  went 
down  one  side  and  one  went  up  the  other 
side,  and  Mr.  Searle  owned  all  of  the  land; 
every  bit  of  it.  He  did  sell  a  lot  to  the 
Y.M.C.A.,  and  then  did  I  tell  you  what 
they  did?  Every  summer  the  Y.M.C.A. 
would  take  charge  of  one  Sunday  Service 
at  the  big  white  church.  They  furnished 
the  minister  and  the  choir,  and  they 
loaded  the  table  outdoors  with  goodies  and 
invited  everybody  to  come.  I  used  to  go 


and  enjoyed  it  very  much,  meeting  the  old 
friends  up  there.  Of  course  their  lunch  was 
delicious. 

Mr.  Albert  Searle  never  saw  his  grand- 
son. Three  days  after  he  was  born  Mr. 
Searle  died.  Then  of  course  it  was  more  of 
a  burden  on  the  place  for  the  other  boys. 
John's  back  was  bothering  him  more  and 
more  and  Clarissa,  the  daughter,  had 
never  been  well  from  a  child.  After  she 
grew  up  she  tried  to  go  to  the  normal 
school  in  Northampton  but  she  couldn't 
do  it.  She  came  home  and  taught  school 
for  one  year  in  the  little  white  schoolhouse 
this  side  of  the  junction  of  the  Littleville 
Road  and  the  Huntington  Hill  Road.  And 
then  their  cousin.  Dr.  Johnson  of  Spring- 
field, called  and  wanted  to  know  if  Clarissa 
wouldn't  come  and  live  with  them.  His 
wife  was  sickly  and  he  had  some  daugh- 
ters. So  she  did;  she  went  there  and 
stayed  with  the  Johnsons  from  then  on. 

When  Harold  was  old  enough  to  help  out 
in  the  woods  and  drive  the  big  hay  wagons 
he  went  out  with  this  Frenchman  to  work 
one  day.  Now  that  day  this  Frenchman  had 
troubles.  He  was  mowing  the  grass  away 
from  the  stone  walls  with  a  scythe,  and 
Harold  was  helping  out  in  the  field  nearby. 
The  Frenchman  spoke  up  and  said,  "My 
toe  it  hurts.  I  no  can  work  with  that." 
So  he  stepped  up  to  a  stump,  took  off  his 
shoe  and  his  stocking,  put  his  toe  up  on 
the  stump,  took  his  scythe,  and  cut  it  off. 
Then  he  took  a  cut  of  tobacco  out  of  his 
mouth  and  put  it  on  and  took  his  old  red 
bandanna  handkerchief  out  of  his  pocket 
to  wind  around  his  foot,  and  put  his  shoe 
back  on.  "There,"  he  says,  "now  I  work." 
He  went  right  back  to  work  and  he  worked 
all  day  and  every  day  afterwards  and  he 
never  had  any  trouble  with  that  toe! 

After  quite  a  long  time  Mrs.  Searle 
passed  away.  Now  that  big  place  was  a  real 
burden  to  John,  who's  back  was  bother- 
ing him  more  and  more,  and  to  his  brother 
Gay  lord.  They  decided  the  time  had  come 
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when  they  would  have  to  sell  the  farm.  So 
they  sold  it  to  Mr.  McKinney  and  they 
bought  up  the  big  two-storied  white  house 
which  stands  at  the  junction  of  the  Norwich 
Hill  and  Northampton  roads  and  went 
there  to  live.  John  and  my  sister  Cora 
lived  upstairs.  Gaylord  had  been  keeping 
company  with  an  art  decorator  in  Hart- 
ford and  she  said  that  if  he  was  going  to 
marry  her  she  wanted  to  be  married  now. 
She  didn't  want  to  wait  any  longer,  and  so 
they  were  married  and  lived  downstairs. 
Eventually  they  all  decided  they  would 
like  to  live  on  Searle  Avenue  in  North- 
ampton and  so  they  sold  the  place  on 
Norwich  Hill  and  went  to  Northampton  to 
live.  They  bought  all  the  land  and  houses 
on  Searle  Avenue  and  tore  them  all  down 
except  for  the  one  they  wanted  to  live  in. 


That  one  they  moved  over  across  the 
bridge  into  Haydenville,  and  as  far  as  I 
know  that  house  is  standing  there  now. 

After  John  Searle  passed  away,  my  sis- 
ter, Cora,  came  to  live  with  me  here  in 
Westfield  until  she  died  in  1940.  Then 
Harold  was  the  only  one  of  the  family  left, 
as  Gaylord  never  had  any  children. 
Harold  was  in  the  service  for  many  years, 
first  the  Coast  Guard  and  then  the  regular 
army.  Later  he  went  up  to  Canada  and  was 
with  the  Canadian  Army  for  some  time. 
When  he  retired  he  came  to  live  with  me. 
As  long  as  he  was  able  he  kept  a  beautiful 
large  garden  here  and  sold  lots  of  vege- 
tables. After  a  long  period  of  ill  health  he 
passed  away  sometime  in  the  nineteen- 
fifties  at  the  age  of  sixty- six. 


Garden  Time 


by  Priscilla  Suriner 
of  Middlefield 


The  seeds  that  you  planted  last  month  by  the  dozen. 
The  seeds  that  you  placed  in  straight  little  rows. 
The  time  to  take  stock  of  your  fine  expectations. 
The  time  to  watch  how  your  garden  grows. 
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Windsor's  Rugged  Roads 


by  Bernard  Drew 


ofHousatonic 


Hilltown  travel  was  quite  a  challenge  in 
the  18th  and  19th  centuries,  Windsor  pre- 
sented considerable  obstacles  to  horses 
and  wagons,  with  its  steep  mountains, 
washboard  landscape  and  harsh  seasons. 

There  were  roads  through  the  town  as 
early  as  1765,  or  so  the  proprietors  repor- 
ted to  the  colonial  governor.  This  was 
three  years  after  Noah  Nash  purchased  the 
six-square-mile  township  at  public  auction 
in  Boston. 

Sam'll  Baldwin's  1794  drawing  of  the 
town  shows  as  main  roads  the  county 
roads  to  "Northamton"  and  Pittsfield-to- 
Deerfield  route. 

Town  fathers  did  what  they  could  to 
improve  the  thoroughfares.  Residents 
worked  on  the  roads  in  lieu  of  taxes.  But 
according  to  some  Windsor  town  records, 
the  farmers  ofter  preferred  planting  crops 
and  tending  their  lands  to  breaking  their 
backs  on  the  roadways.  Payment  rates 
were  consequently  raised  to  encourage  the 
work. 

There  were  no  formal  inspectors  or 
superintendent  for  a  long  time.  Washouts 
and  dangerous  roads  were  reported  to  the 
selectmen,  often  by  petition.  The  following 
letter  was  sent  June  19th,  1857,  "To  the 
Hon.  Board  of  Select  Men  of  Windsor:  We 
the  undersigned  inhabitants  of  Jordan- 
ville  &  Vicinity  (East  Windsor)  respect- 


fully represent  that  the  Bridge  between 
the  Store  of  Reuben  Pierce,  and  the  Public 
House  of  L.D.  Bower  is  in  a  very  danger- 
ous condition  and  we  would  request  your 
immediate  attention  to  the  Same."  The 
letter  was  signed  by  13  concerned  East 
Windsor  residents. 

In  the  1880s,  the  star  mail  routes  and 
stage  line  running  from  Cummington  to 
Hinsdale  via  West  Cummington,  East 
Windsor  and  Windsor,  went  a  total  dis- 
tance of  19V2  miles.  It  left  at  6  a.m.  and 
arrived  in  Hinsdale  at  10:30.  For  the  return 
jaunt,  the  stage  left  Hinsdale  at  12:45  p.m. 
(or  on  the  arrival  of  the  train)  and  usually 
showed  up  in  Cummington  4^2  hours 
later.  O.M.  Clark  was  the  mail  carrier. 
Passage  by  two-horse  conveyance  cost  $1. 

Several  years  later,  from  1913-17, 
Lester  P.  Phillips  ran  a  12-passenger  Stan- 
ley Steamer  "Mountain  Wagon"  stage 
service  between  Pittsfield  and  Northamp- 
ton. Phillips,  who  owned  two  of  the  huge 
Stanley  vehicles,  said  it  took  three  hours  to 
make  the  run,  the  leg  from  Dalton  to 
Windsor  being  by  far  the  most  difficult  to 
travel  because  of  its  steep  winding  stretch- 
es of  dirt  road. 

The  earliest  section  of  Windsor  highway 
to  be  taken  over  by  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts  went  from  the  Cum- 
mington line  through  Windsor  to  the 
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The  crew  is  working  on  what  is  now  Route  9,  on  the  Flat  in  the  center  of  Windsor.  The  view  is 
looking  west,  toward  the  church  and  town  hall.  Team  and  wagon  are  in  the  background.  The  photo 
was  probably  taken  in  the  early  1900s. 


Windsor-Hinsdale  line.  According  to 
County  Commission  records,  it  was  estab- 
lished September  2,  1897.  Further  sections 
were  added  in  1902-3,  1913,  and  1915.  In 
1906,  the  road  was  improved  from  Wind- 
sor Center  toward  the  Dalton  line.  In  the 
1920s  and  '30s,  various  portions  of  these 
roadways  were  altered  or  abandoned 
entirely. 

Today's  modern  Route  9  through  town 
was  completed  in  the  early  1960s,  and  is  a 
considerable  improvement  over  those 
earlier  corduroy  and  dirt  roads. 


View  along  Potash  Road 
in  Windsor.  1978 

Photos  courtesy  of  Bernard  Drew 
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Sam  Hill 


by  Elizabeth  Payne 


of  Worthington 


For  more  than  sixty  years,  until  he  died 
in  1930,  Sam  Hill  was  a  well-known  and 
colorful  personage  in  Worthington.  He 
and  his  wife  Josephine  and  their  children 
lived  in  the  house  built  by  his  mother's 
Grandfather  Sam  Follett  in  1783  at  the  top 
of  Sam  Hill  Road,  now  long  since  aban- 
doned. At  that  time,  however,  there  were 
more  than  half-a-dozen  houses  near  by 
and  the  road,  which  now  ends  in  a  grass 
grown  track  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  was  a 
main  thoroughfare  down  to  River  Road 
in  Middlefield. 

Clement  Burr,  in  1932,  wrote  about  Sam 
Hill: 

"Mr.  Hill  was  always  interested  in  all 
town  affairs  and  served  as  chairman  of 
selectmen  for  several  years.  He  was 
always  ready  to  debate  on  the  questions 
in  Town  Meeting,  and  his  original  and 
candid  manner  of  speaking  gave  him  the 
confidence  of  the  people  and  won  for  him 
many  a  very  heated  debate." 

One  of  these  debates  was  with  the  Town 
of  Worthington  over  the  road  from  West 
Street  to  his  house.  This  debate  became  a 
court  case  which  lasted  for  two  or  three 
years.  According  to  Clement  Burr: 

"Mr.  Hill  asked  that  the  Town  furnish 
him  an  open  road  from  his  house  east  to 
the  town  road  near  the  John  Wright  place 
on  what  is  known  as  West  Street.  Mr.  Hill 
had  a  right  of  way  and  a  passable  road  over 
this  route  of  which  he  asked  for  a  public 
open  road.  On  this  private  way  there  were 
two  gates  which  had  to  be  opened  and 


shut  every  time  the  road  was  used.  Mr. 
Hill  also  had  a  road  to  the  west  to  the  river 
which  was  the  town  line  between  Middle- 
field  and  Worthington,  and  the  bridge  was 
supported  50-50  by  the  two  towns.  (In 
1938  when  the  bridge  was  swept  away, 
Middlefield  refused  to  pay  half  of  the  cost 
of  replacing  it,  so  there  has  been  no  bridge 
since.)  Mr.  Hill  wanted  the  gates  removed 
and  an  open  public  road. 

"I  was  Town  Clerk  and  was  at  the 
court  with  town  records.  Ethan  Clark  was 
the  chairman  of  selectmen  at  the  time,  and 
he  claimed  Mr.  Hill  was  unreasonable  and 
Hill  was  just  as  certain  that  he  was  only 
asking  for  what  was  right.  There  was  a 
change  in  the  selectmen,  and  Albert  Ran- 
dall was  elected  chairman.  I  don't  know 
how  much  the  cost  of  court  to  both  parties 
had  been  but  at  least  several  hundred 
dollars.  Randall  was  for  stopping  the  court 
expense.  Finally  an  arrangement  was 
made  with  Deacon  Horace  F.  Bartlett 
which  was  very  satisfactory  to  both  Mr. 
Hill  and  the  Town.  The  land  through  which 
the  road  passed  was  owned  by  Deacon 
Bartlett,  and  the  gates  were  where  the 
road  entered  the  Bartlett  pasture  and 
where  they  left  it  and  was  across  one  cor- 
ner of  the  lot.  By  putting  a  wire  fence  on 
the  pasture  side  of  the  road  and  leaving 
the  land  on  the  south  side  in  what  at  that 
time  was  called  a  "common",  which  was 
not  much  value  as  a  pasture,  about  5  acres, 
the  gates  would  not  be  needed.  Deacon 
Bartlett  finally  made  this  proposition  to 
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the  Town.  If  the  Town  would  furnish  the 
barbed  wire  for  the  fence,  a  matter  of 
fifty  rods,  he  would  build  the  fence,  and 
there  might  be  an  open  road.  This  the 
Town  agreed  to,  and  for  the  expense  of 
about  $15.00  the  whole  affair  was  settled, 

"At  one  time  during  the  hearing  in 
court  at  Northampton,  when  Mr.  Hill 
was  being  questioned  by  Judge  William 
G.  Bassett,  who  was  Counsel  for  the  Town, 
Mr.  Hill  testified  that  sometimes  he  had 
removed  the  gates,  a  piece  at  a  time. 
Judge  Bassett  said,  'Isn't  it  a  fact  that 
these  gates  were  pretty  fair  gates,  as  gates 
run?'  Mr.  Hill  replied,  'I  never  saw  a 
gate  run!' " 

Stanley  Mason  remembers  that  Mr.  Hill 
used  another  ploy  to  get  his  road  accepted 
as  a  Town  road.  At  that  time  a  road  auto- 
matically became  a  Town  road  it  the  Town 
put  gravel  on  it.  So  one  evening,  Sam  Hill 
waylaid  one  of  the  road  workers  with  a  load 
of  gravel  and  persuaded  him  to  dump  it 
"in  a  large  mud  puddle  near  the  end  of 

the  road"  saying  that  he  would  be  glad 
to  spread  the  gravel  himself.  The  man 
somewhat  reluctantly  agreed,  and  the 
deed  was  done. 

In  an  interview  with  Elsie  Bartlett  of 
Worthington  in  1929,  he  remembered 
"attending  a  'hen  shoot'  which  Daniel 
Ford  held  at  the  Corners.  It  was  held  back 
of  where  Harry  Bates  now  lives,  which 
was  then  a  store.  (It  is  now  (1978)  the 
home  of  the  Cottrells.)  At  that  time,  Joe 
Cudworth  and  Ike  Steel  were  holding 
'turkey  shoots'  near  the  basket  shop  at  the 
Corners.  The  method  of  conducting  the 
hen  shoot  was  this:  The  hen  was  placed  on 
top  of  a  barrel  and  was  weighted  so  it 
could  not  get  away.  The  fee  was  10<f  a 
shot,  and  the  distance  8  or  9  rods.  It  was 
not  as  easy  a  target  as  it  sounds.  Some 
hens  brought  as  high  as  $1.00  and  others 
only  10<t.  I  came  over  with  Frank  Olds  and 
brought  my  great-grandfather  Follett's 


flintlock  gun.  They  laughed  at  my  old- 
fashioned  gun,  but  I  didn't  let  that  bother 
me  any,  and  succeeded  in  shooting  several 
hens.  Then  Mr.  Ward  wanted  to  try.  I 
loaded  my  gun  up  pretty  well.  I  wanted  to 
be  sure  he  got  a  hen.  He  got  his  hen  all 
right,  but  the  gun  kicked  him  over,  his 
wig  flew  off,  and  the  'hen  shoot'  ended  in 
a  general  laugh.  Later  such  shoots  became 
against  the  law  and  were  given  up. " 

Sam  Hill's  daughter,  Mrs.  Mary  E. 
Loveland,  recounts  a  story  of  old  Samuel 
Follett  that  her  own  father  must  have  told 
many  times: 

"One  cold  winter's  evening  Grand- 
father Follett  went  out  to  the  "Center" 
which  was  then  the  top  of  Sam  Hill  Road. 
Coming  home  over  the  top  of  the  hill  he 
heard  a  noise  behind  like  a  bear  softly 
growling.  He  looked  around  him  the  best 
he  could  with  his  lantern  (a  small  tallow 
candle  inside  a  tin  frame)  but  could  see  no 
bear.  But  as  there  were  plenty  of  bears 
around  at  that  time,  he  hustled  right  along 
and  the  "bear"  hustled  too.  He  slowed  up 
and  the  "bear"  slowed  up.  He  had  no  gun 
or  anything  with  him  so,  with  visions  of 
what  might  happen  going  through  his 
mind,  he  stepped  right  along  setting  quite 
a  pace  before  he  reached  the  house  and 
rushed  inside  with  the  "bear"  still  follow- 
ing right  into  the  house.  Upon  examination 
he  found  his  leather  breeches  had  ripped 
and  the  frozen  edges  rubbing  together  as 
he  walked  had  caused  the  "growling 
noise"  of  the  bear. 


•    •  • 
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Sheep  Raising 

in  the  Hill  Towns 


by  Lucy  Conant  of  Chester 


Today  looking  at  the  heavily  wooded 
hillsides  of  the  hill  towns,  it  is  difficult  for 
us  to  visualize  them  as  they  were  150 
years  ago.  Then,  except  for  the  steepest 
and  rockiest  areas,  they  were  mostly  open 
pastures.  Thousands  of  sheep  grazed  in 
these  pastures  eating  the  grass  which 
grew  so  lushly  on  the  heavy  soil.  Wars, 
politics  and  the  Industrial  Revolution 
created  a  great  demand  for  fine  textured 
high  quality  wool  in  New  England  during 
the  early  1800's.  Some  of  these  same 
factors  later  contributed  to  the  decline  of 
sheep  raising  in  the  mid  19th  century. 
The  hill  towns  played  an  important  role  in 
producing  the  wool  which  provided  the 
basis  for  the  beginning  of  the  textile  indus- 
try in  New  England. 

Some  sheep  have  always  been  raised  in 
this  area  since  the  time  of  the  first  settle- 
ments. A  census  taken  in  Chester  in  1768 
reported  that  the  town  had  68  taxpayers, 
32  horses,  50  oxen,  74  cows,  123  sheep  and 
40  swine.  These  sheep  probably  were  of 
the  early  English  and  Scottish  breeds 
with  coarse  light  weight  wool.  Although 
most  of  the  wool  was  carded  and  spun  at 
home  into  yarn  for  weaving  into  cloth  and 


knitting  items  of  clothing,  along  with  hemp 
and  flax,  wool  was  one  of  the  early  cash 
products  sold  by  local  farmers.  Around 
1800  carding  machines  were  being  oper- 
ated in  some  of  the  villages.  Farmers 
took  their  wool  to  the  factory  to  be  carded 
into  rolls  which  then  were  spun  into  yam 
at  home.  Carding  large  amounts  of  wool 
by  hand  was  a  tedious  and  time  consuming 
task.  1794  saw  the  beginning  of  woolen 
cloth  manufacturing  in  Blush  Hollow  near 
Factory  Brook  in  Middlefield  which  was 
to  become  an  important  area  industry. 
In  1800  a  Mr.  Grimes  established  a  wool 
carding  and  satinet  factory  in  a  place 
called  "Lightning  Bug",  three  miles  west 
of  Cummington  village.  Satinet  was  an 
inexpensive  grade  of  cloth  made  of  coarse 
wool  woven  upon  a  cotton  warp. 

Up  until  the  passage  of  the  Embargo 
and  Non  Intercourse  Acts  of  1807  and 
1809,  woolen  goods  made  from  fine  wool 
were  imported  from  England.  Now  this 
trade  was  abruptly  cut  off,  and  there  de- 
veloped a  great  demand  for  fine  quality 
wool  to  make  broadcloth  in  the  United 
States.  At  the  same  time  Merino  sheep 
were  beginning  to  be  imported  from  Spain. 
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In  1807  the  Hon.  Elkaneh  Watson,  then  a 
resident  of  Pittsfield,  obtained  a  pair  of 
Merino  sheep  for  his  farm.  These  were 
the  first  Merinos  in  Berkshire  County,  and 
"...  so  great  was  the  curiosity  excited  by 
these  animals,  that  he  was  induced  to 
exhibit  them  for  a  day,  under  the  great  elm 
tree  on  the  public  square  in  that  town." 
The  wrinkled  Merinos  produced  the  fine 
type  of  wool  needed  by  the  woolen  mills 
to  make  high  quality  woolen  cloth.  In 
addition,  the  War  of  1812  created  an 
increased  demand  for  woolen  blankets  and 
cloth  for  uniforms.  The  local  textile  and 
sheep  raising  industries  were  off  in  a 
boom  cycle.  In  a  few  years  Pittsfield  be- 
came the  center  of  the  wool  trade  in 
Massachusetts.  New  mills  were  built  in  a 
number  of  towns,  and  in  Blush  Hollow  in 
Middlefield,  Amasa  Blush  built  one  of  the 
largest  mill  buildings  in  Western  Massa- 
chusetts at  that  time. 

After  the  War  of  1812  ended,  England 
exported  great  quantities  of  woolen  goods 


to  America  and  the  price  of  wool  dropped. 
Many  flocks  of  Merino  sheep  were  slaugh- 
tered. But  then  with  higher  tariffs  in  the 
1820's  and  the  invention  of  the  power 
loom,  the  wool  business  improved  and 
entered  a  period  of  great  prosperity, 
especially  between  1830  and  1846.  This 
was  the  heyday  of  sheep  raising  in  the  hill 
towns  of  Western  Massachusetts  and 
throughout  New  England.  Saxony  sheep,  a 
variety  of  the  Merino  breed  developed  in 
Germany,  became  especially  popular  as 
they  produced  the  finest  grade  of  wool 
which  brought  the  highest  prices. 

The  figures  for  the  number  of  sheep 
raised  in  this  area  during  the  period  are 
staggering.  In  1838  Chesterfield  raised  a 
total  of  7,100  sheep  consisting  of  1,000 
Saxony,  5,000  Merino  and  1,100  other 
sheep.  Chester  with  a  population  of  1290 
people  raised  3,720  sheep,  Cummington 
had  4,162  Merino  sheep  which  produced 
12,486  pounds  of  wool  valued  at  $7,492  or 
sixty  cents  a  pound.  This  wool  provided 
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the  raw  material  for  town's  four  woolen 
mills.  710  Saxony,  2,115  Merino  and  223 
other  kinds  of  sheep  grazed  in  the  pastures 
of  Goshen.  Worthington  raised  9,050 
Merino  sheep  which  produced  27,000 
pounds  of  wool  valued  at  $16,875.  Middle- 
field  with  a  population  of  710  people  in 
1838  raised  9,724  Saxony  shee,  and  in 
1845  had  a  total  of  9,840  sheep.  Mean- 
while, 46  people  were  employed  in  the 
prosperous  woolen  mills  in  Blush  Hollow. 

Professor  Edward  P.  Smith  of  Worcester 
described  this  period  in  a  historical 
address  given  in  1883  at  the  Middlefield 
Centennial,  "The  protective  tariff  which 
favored  the  wool  manufacturer  and  the 
wool  grower  gave  a  great  impulse  to  the 
erection  of  woolen  factories  and  the 
raising  of  fine  wool.  Every  farmer  turned 
his  attention  to  this  industry.  Ten  thou- 
sand sheep  were  sometimes  sheared  here 
in  a  single  year.  The  greatest  pains  were 
taken  to  perfect  the  quality  of  the  staple. 
Middlefield  farmers  were  never  more 
prosperous,  never  had  more  money,  than 
in  the  30  years  devoted  to  wool  growing. ' ' 

But  a  variety  of  factors  were  to  bring  the 
local  wool  boom  to  an  end,  beginning  in 
the  mid  1840's.  Tariff  duties  were  low- 
ered and  worsted  cloth  imported  from 
England  displaced  broadcloth,  resulting 
in  a  decline  of  the  Saxony  breed  of  sheep 
which  had  been  raised  specifically  for  the 
making  of  broadcloth.  Railroads  were 
being  built  and  the  westward  movement 
was  under  way.  Wool  produced  from  mid- 
western  sheep  competed  with  the  locally 
produced  wool.  The  price  of  wool  fell. 
In  1845  the  4,924  Merino  sheep  raised  in 
Chesterfield  produced  16,003  pounds  of 
wool  valued  at  $6,081  or  35  cents  a  pound. 
(In  1838  wool  was  valued  around  60  cents 
per  pound.)  The  results  could  be  antici- 
pated. By  1855  the  number  of  sheep  raised 
in  the  area  was  less  than  half  the  number 
raised  in  the  mid  1840's.  During  the  Civil 
War  the  demand  for  coarse  wool  for 


blankets  and  uniforms  increased.  For  a 
time  the  price  of  coarse  wool  was  as  high 
as  fifty  cents  a  pound,  more  than  was 
being  paid  for  fine  wool. 

Although  the  wool  boom  was  over, 
sheep  continued  to  be  raised  on  the  hill 
farms.  Eating  mainly  grass  and  hay,  they 
were  a  useful  part  of  the  farm  economy. 
G.  Stanley  Hall  describing  life  in  Ashfield 
in  the  mid  1800's  gives  a  picture  of  the 
part  that  sheep  and  wool  played  on  the 
farm  and  in  the  home.  "The  spring  lambs 
were  raised  in  the  shed  by  hand,  some- 
times as  cossets  by  the  children,  who 
often  derived  their  first  savings  there- 
from. Sheep  washing  day  was  a  gala  day 
when,  if  at  no  other  time,  liquor  was 
used  against  exposure;  and  shearing 
which  came  a  week  or  two  later,  was  hard- 
ly less  interesting.  A  good  shearer,  who 
had  done  his  25  head  a  day,  commanded 
good  wages,  75  cents  or  a  dollar  a  day." 
He  went  on  to  describe  how  the  fleeces  for 
home  use  were  looked  over,  burrs  and 
"shives"  picked  out,  and  then  the  wool 
was  oiled  with  lard.  Frequently  "bees" 
were  held  to  do  this.  Usually,  the  wool 
would  be  taken  to  the  local  carding  fac- 
tory to  be  carded,  and  then  the  rolls  were 
spun  at  home  on  spinning  wheels.  This 
was  a  job  for  the  girls  in  the  household. 
The  young  inexperienced  spinners  did  the 
woof  or  filling  while  the  older  girls  who 
were  more  expert  spun  the  warp  which  had 
to  be  of  better  quality.  Then  the  yarn  was 
woven  into  woolen  cloth  on  home  looms 
by  the  same  busy  girls.  Some  of  the  yarn 
was  used  for  knitting  socks,  sweaters, 
mittens,  etc.  to  be  worn  by  family  mem- 
bers. For  dyeing,  the  yarn  "...  after 
being  washed  clean  of  grease,  next  went  to 
the  great  dye-tub  in  the  chimney  corner. 
Butternut  bark  for  everyday  suits,  indigo 
for  Sunday  suits  and  madder  for  shirting 
was  the  rule." 

In  1887  Chester  still  had  a  total  of  619 
sheep  valued  at  $2,127  on  its  tax  list. 
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These  were  all  small  farm  flocks  aver- 
aging about  eighteen  sheep  in  number 
with  103  sheep  in  the  largest  flock.  The 
hill  town  farm  economy  continued  its 
long  decline  through  the  1900's,  and  the 
numbers  of  sheep  steadily  dwindled. 
What  once  had  been  good  pasture  rever- 
ted to  brush  and  briers  and  then  forest. 

Now,  however,  for  the  first  time  in 
over  one  hundred  years  there  is  beginning 
to  be  more  interest  in  raising  sheep  in 
this  area.  New  Englanders  have  never 
lost  their  taste  for  eating  lamb,  and  spin- 
ning and  weaving  have  gained  recent 
popularity.  When  the  trees  are  cleared, 
grass  still  grows  lushly  on  the  old  hill 
pastures.  The  number  of  sheep  raised  in 


this  area  is  gradually  increasing.  There  is 
an  active  4-H  sheep  club,  and  more  sheep 
are  being  shown  at  the  local  fairs.  Per- 
haps, sheep  raising  once  again  can  have  a 
useful  future  in  our  hill  towns. 
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The  Graves  by  the  River 


by  Barbara  Sherwin  Viock 


of  Huntington 


For  many  years  I  had  heard  numerous 
stories  about  the  "Graves  Down  by  the 
River"  in  Huntington.  The  only  thing  any- 
one knew  was  that  "they  used  to  be  there" 
but  thought  they  had  been  washed  away 
by  the  flood  of  1938  or  in  more  recent  years 
by  high  waters.  Since  I  am  an  outdoor 
enthusiast,  a  great  deal  of  my  time  is 
spent  walking  in  the  woods.  It  always 
seemed  that  every  time  I  started  out  for  a 
walk  I  ended  up  by  the  bank  of  the  river. 
So  many  times  I  trudged  back  and  forth 
through  briars,  weeds,  swamp,  and  just 
grown-up  brush  looking  for  the  graves 
that  had  been  there,  not  finding  a  thing, 
but  never  really  giving  up  the  search. 

April  30,  1976,  was  a  beautiful,  warm, 
sunny  day.  The  snow  had  all  melted, 
leaving  way  for  the  first  signs  of  spring. 
My  dog.  Baron,  and  I  started  up  the  moun- 
tain just  to  enjoy  the  smell  of  spring,  the 
budding  trees,  and,  in  general,  the  joys 
of  nature.  After  a  few  hours  of  walking,  as 
usual,  I  found  myself  down  by  the  river 
again  with  no  apparent  plan  to  be  there. 
This  time  it  was  as  if  some  unseen  force 
was  pushing  me  on,  down  through  the 
huge  ferns  and  ground  still  wet  from  the 
winter  snow.  After  walking  about  ten 
minutes,  I  spotted  an  old  iron  fence  made 


of  pipes  welded  together.  Inside  were  two 
small  grave  stones,  the  ones  I  had  been 
looking  for  during  the  past  few  years. 

Time  had  taken  its  toll  on  the  writing; 
however,  from  what  I  could  read,  the  first 
one  read: 

Mary  J 

Daughter  of  G.E.  &  S.E.  W  

Died:  November  1872 

12  years,  10  months 
The  other  grave  was  inscribed  as  follows: 

Cornelia  L 

Died:  April  30,  1872 

5  years,  11  months 
I  do  believe  the  last  name  could  be 
Warner,  but  I  am  not  sure  as  the  writing 
on  the  stone  is  very  worn. 

This  may  sound  like  the  finding  of  any 
other  grave  stone;  however,  the  ironic 
part  about  that  day  was  that  it  was  exactly 
one  hundred  and  four  years  to  the  day  that 
the  five-year-old  child,  Cornelia,  had  died 
and  consequently  been  laid  to  rest  beside 
her  older  sister,  Mary,  under  what  is  now 
the  remains  of  a  big  tree,  inside  the  old, 
rusted,  iron  fence. 

Sitting  there  alone  in  the  quiet,  I  won- 
dered about  so  many  things.  Mainly  I 
could  vision  the  father  of  these  two  little 
girls,  toiling  over  the  iron  fence  to  make 
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sure  it  would  last  for  a  final  resting  place 
for  his  children.  It  is  now  bent  and  rusted 
but  still  there  after  one  hundred  and  six 
years,  withstanding  the  ravages  of  floods, 
wind,  rain  and  snow.  If  only  he  could 
know,  I'm  sure  he  would  rest  easier. 

Why  did  they  die  at  such  a  young  age 
and  both  in  the  same  year,  1892?  Some  say 
the  black  plague  killed  many  people  at  that 
time,  or  maybe  it  was  appendicitis  or 
pneumonia,  both  fatal  sicknesses  in  those 
early  years.  What  became  of  the  parents 
and  how  about  other  children?  Did  they 
live  and  play  in  the  old  house  by  the  river 
that  is  now  just  a  crumbled  cellar  hole  full 
of  overgrown  weeds?  Was  there  a  swing 
for  the  children  on  one  of  those  huge,  old 
trees  surrounding  the  cellar  hole?  How 
deeply  grieved  the  father  must  have  been 
to  have  to  bury  his  young  daughter, 
Cornelia,  and  then,  just  seven  months 
later,  to  do  the  same  thing  for  his  older 
daughter,  Mary. 

My  thoughts  came  flooding  back  as  a 


noise  sounded  through  the  brush.  Out 
stepped  a  young  boy  with  a  shovel  and  a 
metal  detector.  When  he  looked  up  and 
saw  me  and  my  dog  sitting  there  by  the 
graves,  I'm  sure  he  thought  he  had  seen 
a  ghost  by  the  look  on  his  face.  I  inquired 
what  he  "thought"  he  was  going  to  do. 
His  reply  was,  "Just  looking  for  an  old 
cellar  hole." 

Well,  maybe  he  was,  but  suddenly 
THEN  I  knew  WHY  after  all  my  time  of 
fruitless  searching,  I  had  been  led  on  that 
precise  day,  April  30,  directly  to  the 
graves.  It  was  on  this  very  day,  one 
hundred  and  four  years  previous,  that 
Cornelia  had  died. 

Postscript:  This  really  happened.  I  still 
haven't  done  any  research  on  the  people 
buried  there.  Some  say  that  the  whole 
family  used  to  be  there  at  one  time,  but 
to  this  day  I  have  found  only  the  two 
graves.  If  anyone  knows  more  on  the  his- 
tory, I  would  be  interested  to  learn  about 
it. 
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Little  Tin  Horns 


When  we  were  taking  things  apart  in 
the  house  we  are  renovating,  we  were, 
of  course,  always  wondering  what  would 
come  up  as  the  contractor  dug  for  more 
and  deeper  cellar,  and  what  would  be 
found  behind  the  old  beams,  or  fall  down 
from  between  the  studding,  or  be  under 
the  floor  boards.  Always  we  hoped  to  find 
something  that  would  reveal  the  real  age 
of  the  house,  and  maybe  who  built  it. 
So  far  as  we  can  learn  from  the  deeds,  it 
goes  back  to  1810. 

We  found  bits  of  old  cloth,  pieces  of 
leather  boot,  a  moth-eaten  mitten  a 
badly  mutilated  envelope  marked  "turnip 
seed",  corn  cobs,  nut  shells,  gun  shells, 
crude  clothes  pins,  hand-made  sap  spouts, 
bits  of  glass  and  crockery,  and  at  the  back 
of  the  house  where  there  had  never  been 
a  cellar,  we  unearthed  an  old  ink-well, 
about  seven  feet  deep  in  the  ground.  I 
wonder  how  it  got  so  far  down  in? 

Getting  to  what  I  really  intended  to 
write  about:  amongst  mouse  nests  and 
droppings  and  old  hay  that  starlings  had 
been  bringing  in  for  nests  we  discovered  a 
tin  horn.  It  had  been  black,  nine  or  ten 
inches  long  and  with  a  shiny  mouth-piece. 
What  an  odd  discovery !  Workmen  thought 
it  belonged  to  a  child,  who  had  tucked  it 
away  and  forgot  about  it.  But  I  don't  know. 
When  my  sister  saw  it  one  day,  she  ex- 
claimed, "Why,  that's  just  like  the  one 


by  May  Smith  of  Montgomery 

that  Gramp  used  to  call  our  mother  when 
he  needed  something."  There  weren't 
telephones  right  then,  and  mom  and  dad 
lived  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away. 

From  this  point  we  got  to  reminiscing, 
and  my  sister  recalled  how  Mama  told  how 
Gramp  used  to  blow  the  horn  a  few  min- 
utes before  he  wanted  her  to  come  and 
help  "take  off"  the  maple  syrup.  Grandma 
was  almost  stone  deaf  so  he  couldn't 
easily  call  for  her  to  come.  Then  we  talked 
about  how  we  used  to  have  Mama  tell  us 
about  one  day  when  she  heard  the  horn, 
left  her  work,  and  hurried,  calling  out, 
"What's  the  matter?"  No  answer.  Soon 
the  horn  sounded  again,  so  she  called 
louder  with  still  no  answer  from  Gramp. 
So  she  ran  on.  The  sound  didn't  seem  to 
be  coming  from  the  direction  of  Gramp 's 
house.  So  she  called  out  louder,  "What 
is  the  matter?"  This  time  a  man's  voice 
answered,  "Oh,  nothing,  ma'am,  I'm 
just  calling  in  my  dogs ! ' ' 

The  house  where  we  found  the  horn  is 
about  half  a  mile  from  Gramp' s,  and  we 
have  wondered  if  the  horns  may  have 
been  used  in  case  of  distress  or  need  as 
bells  were  in  some  areas,  before  phones 
were  in  common  use. 

Perhaps  some  readers  know  more  about 
this  than  we  do,  and  will  write  in  to  Stone 
Walls  about  it. 
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The  Cobble  Mountain  Critter 


byMelodie  Wertelet 
Alexandra  Carlstrom 


With  the  advent  of  warmer  weather, 
more  and  more  people  will  be  going  to  the 
Cobble  Mountain  Reservoir  to  enjoy  the 
scenery,  to  be  with  friends,  and  in  general 
to  relax.  However,  there  is  the  belief  that 
there  is  something  or  someone  in  those 
woods  to  keep  them  on  their  toes.  Of 
course  I  mean  Western  Massachusetts' 
own  Bigfoot  or  Sasquatch,  that  we  affec- 
tionately call  the  "Cobble  Mountain 
Critter". 

No  one  is  quite  sure  about  the  Critter, 
how  long  he's  been  around,  what  he 
looks  like,  or  if  he  really  exists  outside 
the  imagination.  Perhaps  he  came  to  be 
because  of  the  isolation  of  the  Cobble 
Mountain,  the  endless  woods,  and  the 
constant  breeze  playing  tricks  with  the 
ears.  But  believers  and  disbelievers  alike 
have  their  ideas  about  how  the  Critter 
came  to  the  mountain.  The  most  inter- 
esting theory  I  have  encountered  is  this 
one:  Around  the  Civil  War  period  a  lone 
camper  was  washing  his  dishes  in  a  stream 
during  a  thunderstorm  when  a  bear 
appeared.  The  two  started  to  wrestle. 
Lightning  struck  them  and  the  two  fused 
to  become  one  creature  (or  Critter). 
Others  believe  that  the  Critter  has  a  simi- 
lar history  to  that  of  the  Bigfoot  of  the 
West  Pacific.  And  I  have  even  heard  that 
the  Critter  was  in  fact  an  old  man,  near 
eighty,  who  merely  liked  to  wander 
around  annoying  parkers  and  discour- 
aging other  patrons  of  the  Reservoir. 


There  are  as  many  descriptions  as 
there  have  been  sightings  of  the  Critter; 
yet  there  are  a  few  details  repeated  more 
than  others.  He  is  large  —  larger  than  a 
bear  or  a  man  —  and  of  course  he  is 
hairy.  He  walks  upright  for  the  most  part 
and  is  almost  always  seen  at  night.  The 
most  distinguishing  feature  of  his  face  is 
his  eyes.  Some  say  they  are  a  bright, 
glowing  red,  (from  which  he  gets  another 
nickname,  "Red-Eyed  Dick")  and  others 
claim  they  are  a  shining  white  as  if  they 
were  two  small  flashlights.  The  Critter  is 
also  fond  of  making  noises,  usually  des- 
cribed as  a  low  growl  or  roar,  unlike  the 
noises  of  a  dog  or  a  bear  whose  lungs  are 
too  small  to  produce  the  amount  of  volume 
which  is  heard.  He  oftens  grunts  as  well, 
and  when  he  is  silent  otherwise,  he  has 
been  known  to  rustle  through  the  brush 
and  leaves  to  make  his  presence  known. 
Those  who  have  gotten  a  closer  look  say 
that  he  possesses  claw-like  hands,  probab- 
ly used  to  climb  with  and  to  find  and  eat 
food  also.  Lastly,  he  has  those  enormous 
feet  which  once  in  a  while  leave  behind  a 
trace  or  a  print.  The  lowest  estimated  size 
I  have  heard  for  these  prints  is  fifteen 
inches  long,  plus  the  toes!  Whatever  the 
Critter  looks  like,  he  must  be  an  awesome 
figure  to  come  upon  alone  at  night. 

Surprisingly  enough,  almost  everyone  I 
talked  to  had  seen  the  creature,  or  heard 
him,  in  the  presence  of  one  other  person 
at  least.  Most  often  he  is  spotted  near  the 
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main  dam  and  the  water  tunnel  below  it. 
I  have  heard  of  a  natural  cave  which  is 
supposed  to  be  his  lair,  but  as  of  yet  I  can 
find  no  one  who  will  show  me  where  it  is. 
Those  who  have  only  heard  the  Critter  say 
that  the  noise  is  enough.  Most  describe 
it  as  a  low  growl  or  moan,  unlike  any 
other  sound  they  have  ever  heard.  It  is  a 
very  gutteral,  loud  noise,  as  if  it  came  from 
a  huge  chest.  The  noise  starts  off  low  and 
far  away,  but  seems  to  get  louder  and 
closer.  But  before  the  noise  gets  close 
enough  so  that  the  Critter  might  be  seen, 
the  listener  has  long  since  left.  The  lucky 
ones  who  have  seen  the  Critter  are  not 
quite  so  uniform  in  their  descriptions  of 
the  incident.  Some  have  said  they  saw  only 
his  eyes  glowing  and  moving  towards 
them  before  they  left.  One  person  chased 
him  through  the  woods  from  a  campsite 
where  he  and  his  friends  had  been  awak- 
ened by  the  Critter.  Two  different  people 
told  me  they  saw  the  Critter  splashing 
about  waist  deep  in  the  Reservoir.  These 
two  sightings  were  independent  of  each 
other.  Another  person  told  me  that  he  was 
hunting  in  Granville  one  day  when  he  met 
a  father  and  son  out  hunting  who  claimed 
they  had  just  seen  the  Critter  and  tried  to 
track  him,  but  the  Critter  got  away.  They 
were  shaken,  yet  sure  of  what  they  had 
seen  and  determined  to  find  the  Critter 
again. 

A  person  who  was,  at  the  time,  living  in 
the  Cobble  Mountain  area,  related  this 
experience  to  me.  One  night  at  about  3:00 
AM  he  was  driving  home  over  Cobble 
Mountain  when  all  of  a  sudden  he  saw  a 
man  come  running  in  front  of  the  car.  The 
man  was  near  hysteria  and  his  clothes 
were  torn  and  he  was  scratched  and  bleed- 
ing. The  driver  stopped  and  the  man  told 
him  that  the  Critter  had  been  chasing  him 
for  a  long  time  through  the  woods.  So  the 
driver  and  friends  gave  him  a  ride  to 
Blandford  center.  This  is  the  only  sighting 
that  I  have  heard  of  when  a  person  alone 


saw  the  Critter.  One  fellow  brought  back 
a  well-armed  hunting  party  one  night 
after  the  Critter  had  interrupted  a  conver- 
sation between  him  and  his  girl-friend, 
but  they  had  no  luck. 

Even  when  the  Critter  is  neither  seen 
nor  heard,  he  is  still  felt  around  Cobble 
Mountain.  Many  happenings  in  the  area 
are  attributed  to  the  Critter,  guilty  or  not, 
due  to  lack  of  any  other  provable  explan- 
ation. It  seems  one  of  the  Critter's  past- 
times  is  to  break  down  trees  across  the 
road,  usually  done  during  the  absence  of 
thunderstorms  or  unusual  weather.  One 
person  blamed  him  for  coming  into  his 
campsite  and  ripping  apart  knapsacks  and 
equipment  without  stealing  anything. 
But  it  appears  there  is  a  Superman  side 
to  the  Critter,  and  he  becomes  almost 
indestructible  and  incredibly  strong.  Two 
people  claim  to  have  shot  the  Critter  at 
close  range  without  any  effect  upon  the 
animal,  and  with  no  signs  of  blood  or 
injury.  They  claim  they  could  not  have 
missed.  But  what  the  Critter  does  best  is 
to  fool  around  with  the  iron  gates  at  the 
entrance  to  the  tunnel.  Over  and  over  I 
heard  how  the  gates  had  been  broken, 
bent,  twisted  and  forced  open,  something 
no  person  could  do.  The  best  story  said 
that  the  entire  gate  had  been  pulled  off 
the  cement  wall  intact.  Only  a  truck  could 
have  done  that,  but  since  there  is  no  way 
for  a  truck  to  drive  down  there,  it  must 
have  been  the  Critter!  Unfortunately,  if 
he  is  ever  captured,  the  Critter  may  have 
to  stand  trial  as  he  has  been  accused  in 
connection  with  the  mysterious  murder  of 
a  guard.  All  in  all,  the  Critter  appears  not 
to  be  a  very  benevolent  fellow. 

Does  he  exist?  If  one  believes  in  the 
legends  and  stories,  then  he  exists  most 
definitely.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  at 
least  as  many  Doubting  Thomases  as 
there  are  believers.  The  majority  of  people 
though  not  believers,  find  the  stories 
interesting  none  the  less.  I  am  inclined  to 
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Drawing  by  Natalie  Birrell 


think  that  the  Critter  Hves  next  door  to 
the  Boogie  Man  in  the  imagination.  He  is 
something  unknown  and  intriguing  which 
captures  the  emotions  and  can  set  nerves 
on  edge  and  hearts  beating  faster.  The 
Critter  is  certainly  a  word-of-mouth 
phenomenon  who  has  existed,  and  probab- 
ly always  will  exist,  only  orally.  He  is  a 
convenient  subject  of  conversation  when  at 
the  Reservoir,  probably  in  the  same  class 
with  UFO's.  But  he  serves  his  purpose 
well,  whether  it  is  to  be  blamed  for  des- 
troyed property  and  strange  sounds,  or  as 
a  scapegoat  for  people's  inborn  fear  of 


the  dark  and  things  that  go  bump  in  the 
night.  I  doubt  that  the  Critter  will  ever  be 
physically  proved,  though  I  have  heard  of 
photographs  existing  and  of  one  man 
who  supposedly  has  its  foot!  Many  of  the 
sightings  and  incidents  could  be  explained 
by  other  means.  But  most  people  believe 
in  the  Critter  to  some  degree  because 
they  want  to  believe.  And  I  am  sure  that 
the  Critter  will  be  around  as  long  as  there 
is  a  Cobble  Mountain.  The  people  who 
seek  him  out  will  spread  and  keep  alive 
the  story  of  the  Cobble  Mountain  Critter 
now  and  forever. 
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The  Handle  Mill 

in  West  Chesterfield 


This  is  an  attempt  to  record  some  of  the  history  of  Healy  Wood  Products  in  West 
Chesterfield  as  told  to  me  by  Mr.  David  Healy  and  Mr.  Roswell  Merritt. 

by  Richard  Mansfield 
of  Worthington 


In  1762  when  Chesterfield  was  chart- 
ered, William  Williams  was  offered  three 
lots  of  land  if  he  would  set  up  a  sawmill. 
Frame  houses  were  the  latest  thing,  and 
they  could  be  built  only  with  milled  lum- 
ber, so  Mr.  Williams  built  his  mill  on  the 
banks  of  the  Westfield  River  in  West 
Chesterfield  near  the  falls  at  the  gorge.  He 
made  use  of  a  beaver  dam  and  directed 
water  onto  an  overshot  wheel  which 
powered  an  up-and-down  saw.  This  beaver 
dam  probably  lasted  as  long  as,  or  longer 
than,  many  other  dams  which  were  to  be 
built  in  the  area  of  the  gorge,  but  it  un- 
doubtedly had  been  replaced  by  something 
man-made  by  1800  when  West  Chester- 
field was  becoming  an  industrial  center, 
boasting  not  only  the  sawmill  but  also  a 
gristmill. 

In  1835  a  flood  cleaned  out  all  the  dams, 
so  operations  moved  upstream  a  little 
way.  A  new  dam  was  built  which  diverted 
water  into  a  ditch  and  powered  a  shop 
making  snaths  (scythe  handles)  as  well  as 
the  sawmill.  In  1847  this  business  was  sold 
to  Seth  Healy  and  a  Mr.  Parsons.  Their 
dam  was  washed  out  in  1849,  so  they  hired 
Rufus  Hyde  from  Williamsburg  to  build 
another.  Mr.  Hyde  directed  the  water 
through  a  ditch  which  ran  on  the  other  side 


of  the  river  for  about  half  a  mile  before  it 
was  brought  across  the  river  on  a  flume  to 
empty  onto  the  wheel.  This  dam,  like  all 
dams,  was  plagued  by  lack  of  flow  in  the 
summer;  it  was  clogged  in  fall  and  winter 
by  leaves  and  ice  and  washed  out  two 
years  later  by  the  high  spring  waters. 
Gideon  Rhodes  bought  the  operation 
around  1850,  and  in  1857  he  put  in  steam 
power  to  run  the  shop,  but  he  had  no  saw- 
mill and  so  frequently  was  out  of  wood  to 
work  with.  The  lack  of  wood  did  not  slow 
him  down.  In  1852  he  had  the  Green 
Mountain  Academy,  which  was  in  Wor- 
thington, moved  board  by  board  to  Ches- 
terfield and  rebuilt  beside  the  handle 
factory.  This  new  building  was  connected 
to  the  original  by  an  overhead  walkway 
through  which  carts  of  handles  could  be 
pushed.  Also  running  through  this  walk- 
way was  a  rope  which  transferred  the 
power  from  one  shop  to  another  by  turning 
wheels  which  turned  gears.  In  this  exten- 
sion there  was  a  factory  making  buttons 
from  shells  and  another  making  whet- 
stones which  were  quarried  nearby,  and 
a  one  man  business  making  gun  tubes. 

In  1864  Seth  Healy,  son  of  the  Seth  who 
owned  the  handle  factory  in  1847,  took 
over  and  hired  Patrick  Bryant  to  build  a 
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V-shaped  dam  which  powered  a  sawmill 
and  which  had  the  distinction  of  lasting 
fifty  years  until  it  was  finally  retired  by 
electricity.  In  1890,  after  Seth's  death, 
James  and  Gilbert  Healy  formed  a  part- 
nership with  the  name:  S.A.  Healy 's  Sons. 


In  1920  this  industrial  complex  burned, 
and  the  fire  could  well  have  been  the 
result  of  arson.  Mr.  Merritt  was  one  of  the 
first  to  arrive  at  the  scene  of  the  fire,  and 
he  found  both  buildings  in  flames.  It  was 
unlikely  that  the  flames  could  have  spread 


Fred  Cleveland,  Henry  E.  Eddy.  G.  B.  Healy,  J.  A.  Healy,  Will  Miller,  Harry  Eddy 
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S.  A.  Healy  's  Sons  before  the  fire  in  1920 


across  the  walkway  because  the  walkway 
was  largely  constructed  of  non-flammable 
material  and  was  equipped  with  fire  doors 
which  had  been  shut  the  night  of  the  fire. 

Arson  or  not,  the  buildings  and  their 
equipment  were  destroyed,  and  the  button 
and  whetstone  factories  moved  to  other 
locations,  leaving  only  Healy  Wood 
Products  to  rebuild.  They  rebuilt  only 
because  of  the  good  will  of  their  customers 
and  the  help  of  the  neighborhood,  as 
their  insurance  covered  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  value  of  the  mill. 

Before  the  fire,  West  Chesterfield  was 
an  industrial  center,  employing  forty  to 
fifty  people  in  three  business  at  Healy  and 
Sons:  Stanton,  manufacturing  musical 
instruments,  a  basket  shop,  and  a  smithy. 
After  the  fire,  Healy  Wood  Products  was 
to  employ  only  ten  or  fifteen  people  until 
the  war  brought  a  surge  of  business  and 
employment  soared  to  twenty-five  men 
and  twenty -five  women.  After  the  war  the 
handle  business  was  to  suffer,  as  plastic 
replaced  wood  on  the  handles  of  the 
the  cheaper  saws  and  planes. 

Wood  still  remains  the  material  of 
quality,  especially  the  beech  wood  which  is 
now  used,  so  orders  continue,  and  Healy 
Wood  Products  will  continue  to  fill  orders 
as  long  as  the  employees  are  willing. 


The  shop  now  is  powered  by  electricity 
and  heated  at  night  by  coal,  but  in  spite  of 
these  advances,  the  modem  idea  of  retire- 
ment after  the  age  of  sixty-five  has  not 
taken  root  here.  Mr.  Percy  Healy,  who  is 
eighty -four,  works  daily  with  the  rest  of 
his  younger  staff,  mostly  over  sixty -five, 
in  an  atmosphere  which  seems  quiet 
despite  the  noise  of  the  machines  and 
saws,  and  low  key  despite  the  "assembly" 
system  of  production  which  has  one  person 
doing  one  bit  of  work  on  the  handle  and 
then  passing  it  along  to  the  next  person. 

The  future  of  West  Chesterfield  as  an 
industrial  center  depends  on  the  future  of 
Healy  Wood  Products.  Work  continues  at 
this  venerable  factory  calmly  and  effi- 
ciently, as  it  has  for  several  generations. 


Gilbert  Healy.  aged  80.  in  1946 
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I  Love  Hydrangeas 


by  Rose  Lisowski 
of  Westfield 


I  love  hydrangeas. 

Nothing  will  do  -  but  hydrangeas. 

Summer  snowballs 
soothing  summer  heat 
cooling  summer  air 
catching  summer  thoughts. 

A  Rose  of  Sharon  bush 

stands  on  display 

in  the  middle  of  the  lawn 

regal  and  rich. 
Still  I  love  hydrangeas. 
Nothing  will  do  -  but  hydrangeas. 

Once  when  heritage  hunting 
looking  at  tall  dark  gables, 
as  mysteriously  as  portrayed 
I  saw  some  hydrangeas  near. 

I  love  hydrangeas. 

Nothing  will  do  -  but  hydrangeas. 

In  my  home  town  their 
familiar  forms  proliferate. 

Under  shaded  trees  are  hydrangeas. 

By  post  road, 

are  scenic  rows  of  hydrangeas. 

I  love  hydrangeas. 

Nothing  will  do  -  but  hydrangeas. 
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MOLTENBREY'S 
MARKET 

serving  the  people  of  Huntington 
for  25  years 

FRITZ  MOLTENBREY,  Prop. 

Wolcott  Realty 

NORTH  ROAD  WESTFIELD 

Specializing  in  Country  Property 

To  BUY  or  SELL  call  us. 
We  have  many  exclusive  listings 

CALL  562-4778 

WESTFIELD  PHARMACY  ,  INC. 

Stanley  F.  Nowak,  Reg.  Pharm. 

Convalescent  Supplies  -  Cards 
Candy  -  Gifts 

Tel.  562-4411 

65  Franklin  Street  •  Westfield,  Mass. 

We  Maintain  a  Complete  Record  of  All 
Your  Fannily's  Prescription  Purchases 

OatewayA«to 

Serving  the  Hilltown  Area 

1  Basket  Street 
[jj  JlJi'H  Huntington 
^renw     667-3101  667-3102 

ffiHoRTHINGTON 
yOUSESMITHS 

Energy  Efficient  Custom  Homes 

Dealers  in: 
Urethane  Insulation  Products 
(Connnnercial  &  Residential) 

Hygroponic  Greenhouses 

Heritage  Honnes 

Ned  Jalbert 
296-4738 

Win  Donovan 
238-5341 
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Bendi 


Abrasives 
Division 


Chester  and  Westfield  Facilities 


The  Bendix  Corporation 


A  major  manufacturer  serving  the  Automotive, 
Aerospace-Electronics,  Industrial-Energy  and  Shelter  Markets. 


EDGEHILL  FARM 

"Fresh  Milk  From  Our 
Own  Herd-Processed 
and  Packaged  on  Our 
Own  Farm" 


Visit  Our  Farm  Store 

Nash  Road 
Cummington,  Mass. 


also  available  at 
Local  Stores 


TELECTRAD 
SERVICE  CENTER 

TV,  Radio,  &  Stereo  Repair 
Audio  Rental,  Security  Systems 
Fire  Alarms 

(Mobil  Gas  8  AM  to  Midnight) 

Junction  Rte.  9  &  112         Goshen,  Mass. 
Tel.  268-7647 
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BISBEE  BROTHERS 

BRADFORD  P.  FISK 
Incorporated 

The  Corners  Grocery 

Building  Materials 
Hardware 
Lumber 
Paint 

Telephone:  413-238-5531 

Worthington,  Mass.  01098 

CHESTERFIELD,  MASS. 
Tel.  296-4755 
Serving  the  Hilltowns  since  1919 

^^S\/.^m  Williamsburg,  Massachusetts 

A  family  business  specializing  in  country  property.  Call  us  for  personal  and 
professional  service  in  marketing  your  property. 

Dick  Smith             Nancy  Madru             Scott  Smith 
Worthington            Montgomery  Williamsburg 
238-5853                  862-3205  268-3632 

"Our  World  Revolves  Around  You" 
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RTE.20    RUSSELL,  MASS 
Phone  862-3608 

Open  Seven  Days  A  Week 
Specializing  In  Pizzas,  Grinders  &  Dinners 

ORDERS  TO  GO 

*  FRIENDLIEST  BAH  IN  THE  VALLEY' ' 

BEAR  SWAMP  GARDENS 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

RHODODENDRONS  &  AZALEAS 
bred  and  grown  for  our  Berkshire  climate. 
Visitors  and  inquiries  welcome.  Listen  Request.  ($1  refundable). 
Elinor  and  Henry  Clarke,  Bear  Swamp  Gardens, 
Bear  Swamp  Road  •  RD  5  •  Ashfield,  MA  01330, 
Tel.  413-628-3248 

RIVER  BREEZE  SHOP 

Rte.  112  •  Huntington,  Mass. 

Handcrafted  Gifts 
Antiques 
Boolts 
Plants  &  Herb  Teas 

Grace  Wheeler,  Prop.  •  Phone  1-667-3438 

THE  A.  &  L.  MARKET 

Carl  Libardi,  Prop. 

GROCERIES  MEATS 
VEGETABLES 

Chester,  Massachusetts 

PEASE  STORE 

Chester,  Mass. 

CLOTHING 

CROSS  PHARMACY 

James  O'Grady,  B.S.,  R.Ph. 

1  West  Main  Street 
Huntington,  Mass.  01050 
Phone:  667-3055 

Convalescent  Aids 
Sales  &  Rentals 
Hudson  Vitamins  &  Drug  Prod. 

CLIFFORD  G.  PERO 
INSURANCE 

AND 

HUNTINGTON  HARDWARE  STORE 

Always  The  Best  Price 
Quality  And  Service 

Main  Street  Huntington 

ROUTE  20.  RUSSELL.  MASSACHUSEHS  01071 

BOB  BUZZEO.  Florist 
CAROL  HEATH.  Owner 

"Flowers  for  all  occasions." 
Weddings  and  funerals.                Tel.  862-3674 
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Clubs -Schools 
Organizations 

OUR  SPECIALTY 

Programs  —  Booklets  —  Newsletters 

WE  ARE  A  ONE-STOP  SHOP:      Full   time  staff  of  typesetters 
,     ,     ,                   and  paste-up  artists  trained  witfi 
,  .           .                             the  latest  techniques  and  most 

Let  us  quote  on  your  upcoming   ^  „,,:i-ki« 

.       J                ..        ■         advanced  equipment  available. 
;ob  and  you  may  be  in  for  a 

surprise!  We  offer  mint  quality    Complete  on-premises  printing 
work  on  all  in-house  printing    facilities  and  finishing  depart- 
for  a  reasonable  price.  ment. 

Route  20,  Chester 
(across  from  Post  Office) 

ANTIQUES 
BOOKS,  FURNITURE 
CHINA,  GLASS 
TOOLS,  TEXTILES 

Open  by  Chance 
354-6502 

Mint  Printers  k 

TYPESETTING -LAYOUT -CAMERA  WORK  •  PRINTING  •  FINISHING  ■ 
''AS'''  1 — \    mM^^                0^  1 

^vTs^E^^rr^r  L/  So2'0ll0| 

CUMMINGTON 
SUPPLY 

Main  street    •  Cummington 
634-8868 

Lumber            Building  Materials 

a  total 

VEGETARIAN  RESTAURANT 
& 

COUNTRY  LIFE 
Packaged 
NATURAL  FOODS 

Lithia,  Massachusetts  268-7738 
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^^A  well-laid  stone  wall  such  as  still 
surrounds  many  a  barnyard  and  nearby 
lot  is  a  work  of  skill,  often  of  art. 
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